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FOR THE FOURTH TIME 
OF ASKING. 



They were the last people in 
the world, you would have im- 
agined, to have the slightest ro- 
mance connected with them in 
any way, least of all romance 
with a deep tragic tone about it. 

Mr. Price was a spare, wiry 
little man of sixty, with a conse- 
quential air about him as became 
a man who had been clerk and 
sexton at the parish church for 
over thirty years. He wore a 
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black gown on Sunday, and 
showed people into their seats, 
and was mainly answerable for 
the responses, especially during 
the winter season, when there 
were no visitors in Helston, and 
the congregations were small and 
sleepy. He had a strong, carry- 
ing, nasal voice, which overpow- 
ered the weak, little cat voices 
of the choristers, who were a 
new introduction of the present 
Vicar, and by no means approved 
of by Mr. Price. 

The present Vicar, being young 
and timid, could never quite make 
up his mind whether the clerk 
should be regarded as a thorn in 
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the flesh or a comfort and sup- 
port. There was a sort of dog- 
ged, silent opposition to any in- 
novations, which was quenching 
to an ardent spirit; but, on the 
contrary, there was a soKd loy- 
alty that was consoling in the 
midst of the many forms of dis- 
sent which prevailed at Helston, 
and with which some of his con- 
gregation were inclined to tam- 
per. But there was occasion- 
ally a strong feeling of irritation 
aroused in the Vicar's mind by 
the perfect self-satisfaction ex- 
pressed in every line and feature 
of Price's face : the pale gray eye, 
and the neat, grizzled, mutton- 
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chop whisker, and the eyebrow, 
with a tuft at the corner, which 
he had an exasperating way of 
raising in an almost supercilious 
way, when the Vicar made some 
remark with which he disagreed, 
only did not think it becoming in 
him to express a contrary opin- 
ion. And the worst of it was 
that the opinion expressed by 
that eloquent eyebrow was so 
often right. It is much easier to 
put up with a pig-headed, posi- 
tive person if they are often or 
even occasionally in the wrong; 
but, in his sixty years of life. 
Price had gathered a certain shal- 
low sort of experience of men and 
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manners, a sort of ready-made 
article, which fitted most cases 
more or less, though not by any 
means of the universal application 
he believed, but tolerably safe to 
be reckoned on in ordinary life. 

And so Mr. Browning, the 
Vicar, constantly found himself 
in the wrong, and read a respect- 
ful *' I told you so," in the gray 
tuft of Price's eyebrow. 

Mrs. Price was about five years 
her husband's junior, and a con- 
trast to him both in appearance 
and character. She was stout 
and good-natured, and still pre- 
served the remains of what must 
have been decided good looks in 
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youth. She had an easy-going, 
generous nature, and was inclined 
to take off half-pennies in making 
up the lodgers' accounts, where 
her husband would have put 
them on; though, for the matter 
of that, she left the accounts en- 
tirely to hiin as a rule, being a 
poor scholar and unable to make 
a column of figures add up to the 
same amount twice running, even 
when they were set down in her 
husband's neat, precise hand, and 
not her own blotted perform- 
ances. She was inclined to be 
untidy and slip-slop in her dress, 
and wear down-at-heel slippers, 
and a bonnet tilted up on her 
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rough hair that was still curly, — 
a quality which is ornamental 
in youth but a trifle slatternly in 
later life. She had the greatest 
admiration for and faith in her 
husband, whom she firmlv be- 
lieved to be the mainspring that 
kept the whole place going ; in- 
deed, in an indefinite way, I think 
she gave him credit for having a 
hand in a good many of the oper- 
ations of nature, such as the sun- 
rising, or the tides, or the weather, 
though she would not have put 
this belief into so many words. 

They kept a little lodging-house 
at Helston, a small watering-place 
that has been greatly developed 
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since the railway was opened, and 
has poked a little pier out into 
the sea, and set up a town band 
of martial appearance, and boasts 
at least six donkeys with hoUand 
saddle-cloths, and a local Punch 
and Judy. 

The Prices' house was not one 
of the new terrace fronting the 
sea, on what they called the es- 
planade, but was up rather a steep 
hill at the back of the town on 
the way to the quarries, which, 
though it commanded a beautiful 
view over the tops of the other 
houses across the sea and along 
the coast for many a mile, had 
the disadvantage of a long pull 
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up from the beach, which told on 
weary mothers and nurses, drag- 
ging hot and hungry children up 
at dinner-time after their morning 
labors with spade and bucket. 

When you got up there the 
air was delicious and the view 
lovely, and there was a pleasant 
little bit of flower-garden in front 
and a vegetable garden behind, 
where Mrs. Price was lenient 
with young lodgers in the matter 
of gooseberries, though her hus- 
band's little eyes kept a sharp 
look-out on the fruit and the 
children's fingers. It was all 
very well when you got up there ; 
but there was the getting up, and 
that really was a consideration. 
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So the Prices had made up 
their minds that when they had 
saved enough money to make it 
prudent, — for Price was nothing 
if he was not prudent, — they 
would take one of the new houses 
on the Terrace, and have two 
regular sets of apartments and 
keep a *'gal." 

This dream seemed very near 
realization; for when Mr. Price 
got out the savings bank book 
last, and reckoned the amount 
standing in his name, his eyes 
gave a little sparkle, and he said 
he thought he would just step in 
and see Mr. Sharp, the agent, 
and find out if No. 7 was soon 
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likely to be vacant, as he ^d heard 
tell the parties there couldn't 
pay their way and had notice to 
leave. 

Mrs, Price had divers articles 
Stowed away for the furnishing 
of larger premises : none of the 
walls at Sea-view being large 
enough to accommodate the very 
big engraving of ^' Dignity and 
Impudence," by Landseer, that 
Mr. Price had picked up at a 
sale, and no shelf broad enough 
for the pair of lustres with glass 

drops that Mrs. Price had secured, 
and which were the very thing 
for the marble mantelpiece in 
a ^' drawing-room set," with a 
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tradesman's card in one and a fly- 
proprietor's in the other ; and she 
had a good many other handsome 
articles that had been given her 
on her marriage by the family 
with whom she had lived for 
fifteen years. 

This family came for the sum- 
mer holidays to Helston for sev- 
eral years, and this was how 
the Prices' marriage came about. 
The young folks regarded it as 
the greatest joke, the solemn, 
rather sanctimonious, elderly clerk 
coming courting cook, who had 
been with them so long now that 
they had grown to regard her as 
part of the kitchen furniture, — a 
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pot or a kettle, or the round 
towel behind the door. They 
were used to the parlor-maid 
having a young man to walk out 
with on Sunday, and each of the 
nursemaids in turn had some boy 
who occasionally helped her to 
push the perambulator, and to 
whom she talked so long in the 
park that the children enjoyed 
ample opportunity of getting into 
mischief, of which they freely 
availed themselves, aware that 
they would get no scolding from 
Mary Jane if they discreetly held 
their tongues when they got 
home. 

But to think of cook, who was 
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older even than mother, good, fat, 
old cooky, who could be coaxed 
into anything by the boys when 
they were at home for the holi- 
days, and who was always ready 
to make cakes or dripping toast, 
or supply materials for a nursery 
cooking, — that she should be 
going to be married was at once 
a joke and a disaster. 

'' Well, cook," Mrs. Martin 
said, when, with a good deal of 
bashfulness and simpering, sub- 
siding subsequently into tears and 
the corner of her apron, cook 
gave notice to leave, — '' well, 
cook, I can't say that I 'm not 
sorry to part with you, but I 
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would not stand in your light on 
any account ; and, from all I 
hear, Price is a most respectable 
man, and I hope he will make 
vou a better husband than vour 
first;' 

For cook had come to Mrs. 
Martin's as a widow, having mar- 
ried, quite young, a regular good- 
for-nothing, who had ill-treated 
and neglected her, and had ulti- 
mately deserted her and her little 
girl and gone oflf to America, 
from whence the news of his 
death reached her soon after- 
wards, and did not awaken any 
' keen feelings of anguish ; though 
I expect, if he had kept with her, 
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she would have let him go on ill- 
using her, and loved him none 
the less, or, perhaps, rather the 
more, being of the order of women 
that ranks with a spaniel and a 
walnut-tree. 

But that was twenty years ago, 
and little Bessie was grown-up 
and in service herself, and with a 
young man of her own. She 
quite approved of her mother 
manying again, to get a home 
for herself against the time when 
she grows old and can't keep in 
service, being a sensible young 
woman, and not having any 
romantic ideas of finding a corner 
at her own fireside for the mother 
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who had worked so hard for her, 
and gone shabby and threadbare 
herself to send off the bulk of her 
wages for her little girl. 

So there was no opposition to 
the marriage, and when Mrs. 
Martin went back to London, she 
left her cook behind her, estab- 
lished, very smiling and rather 
tearful, up at Sea-view, where she 
let the young ladies and gentle- 
men rampage about the house 
and poke into all the holes and 
corners in a manner which, even 
though an unusually complaisant 
cook, she would not have allowed 
in her kitchen, and which Price 
did not by any means approve of. 
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She found it difficult, too, to 
know exactly how to behave to 
Mrs. Martin, who, on her side, 
found it rather embarrassing and • 
difficult to remember that it was 
no longer mistress and cook, and 
that the manner and form of ex- 
pression when ordering dinner 
did not apply now, and that it 
was no business of hers to point 
out that the butter should be 
kept in a cooler place and the 
cabbage-water not poured down 
the sink. 

So it was really a mutual relief 
when the family left Helston, with 
many promises that they should 
come back every year and always 
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take cook's lodgings, and that 
whenever the children wanted a 
change Mrs. Martin would send 
them down to her, as it was such 
a comfort to have somewhere to 
send them where she knew they 
would be looked after and taken 
care of. 

It is needless to say that these 
promises were not kept, as few of 
such promises depending for their 
fulfilment on time and circum- 
stances ever are ; for those capri- 
cious elements in life wafted Mrs. 
Martin and her family in every 
direction except Helston, and the 
correspondence, which had been 
pretty regular at first, tapered off 
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into a Christmas card or a lobster 
with ^' Mrs. Price's duty, and 
hopes that the young ladies and 
gentlemen would accept of it." 

But you will say I am long in 
coming to the romance, but so 
was time too; and though time 
waits for no man, neither does it 
hurry itself, and it is sometimes 
very leisurely. 

It was the very day after Mr. 
Price's visit to the house-agent to 
find out about No. 7 on the ter- 
race, and Mrs. Price was busy 
washing up after dinner, and all 
alone in the house; for Price had 
gone down to attend a funeral, 
and the family who had the apart- 
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merits at that time had gone out 
with donkeys, and would not be 
back till late. So between the 
clattering of plates and dishes 
Mrs. Price listened for the bell to 
toll out, being prepared to sigh 
and shake her head when the 
first heavy note fell solemn and 
slow on the warm, bright August 
afternoon, the sigh and shake of 
the head being a tribute to old 
Sims, the boatman, who had es- 
caped all the perils of the sea to 
die at eighty in his bed, and was 
being laid in the little church- 
yard to-day. Mixed with this 
feeling of condolence was one of 
pride, as all the offices of the 
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church, baptisms, weddings, and 
funerals, let alone the ordinary 
Sunday services, were regarded 
by her as a sort of tours deforce 
of her husband's, and the bell, 
even in tolling, as an advertise- 
ment of the same, signifying to 
the people of Heist on that Mr. 
Price was at work again in his 
usual masterly manner. 

And as the family was not com- 
ing in to tea, and there was no 
hurry, Mrs. Price stopped now 
and then in her washing up to go 
to the door with wet hands and 
look out to see if the Eockstone 
steamer was in sight round the 
point, or to watch a black kitten 
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who was playing in the red-brick 
path in the sunshine, in that light- 
hearted, inconsequent way that 
only a kitten can. 

She had just turned back to her 
leisurely washing-up after one of 
these interludes, when she heard 
a step coming up the garden path, 
a shuffling, down-at-heel step, 
very different from Price's precise, 
business-like, jerky walk, and then 
a shadow fell across the red bricks, 
and the kitten whisked away into 
the gooseberry-bushes, and then 
a man came into view, shutting 
out the bright, sunny sea, and the 
gray, clustered roofs of the town 
below, and a good deal of the 
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blue sky with the soft masses of 
fleecy, white clouds; for he was a 
tall man, and filled up most of 
the low back door out of which 
little Mr. Price could walk erect 
with his Sunday top-hat on with- 
out bending his head. It was 
not often that tramps found their 
way up to Sea- view; that was one 
thing that Price and his wife had 
agreed was an advantage of their 
somewhat out-of-the-way situa- 
tion : if it kept away likely lodg- 
ers, it also saved them from the 
beggars that infested the houses 
down on the terrace. And Price 
used to add that it was a good 
thing too, as his wife was soft- 
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hearted and easily wheedled out 
of halfpence and scraps of food 
by grinning Italians with tam- 
bourines, or whining widows with 
pale-faced children dragging on 
their skirts. 

But this was unmistakably a 
tramp, dirty, ragged, unshaven, 
with that slouching look about 
the shoulders which gave the 
effect that, strong as they were, 
they were incapable of honest 
work, and with the unsteady, 
shifty look in the eyes of one 
who could not look his fellow- 
man in the face, and who had left 
honor and honesty and self-re- 
spect somewhere behind him in a 
spoiled, blotted life. 
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^^ I ain't nothing for you," Mrs. 
Price said, wiping her hands 
briskly on the towel, ^^ so you'd 
best be off." 

And then she recognized him. 
Yes, through twenty years of sep- 
aration, twenty years of age and 
drink and degradation and altera- 
tion; through death itself, for 
that she firmly believed lay be- 
tween them, she recognized her 
first husband, — no, worse even 
than that, her husband without 
** the first," the one lawful hus- 
band for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and 
health, till death did them part. 

The recognition flashed across 
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her sickening, terror-struck, un- 
willing mind with a certainty that 
there was no gainsaying, that 
gave no opportunity for the slight- 
est doubt or hope of mistake. 

Her heart seemed to stand still, 
and the pleasant, wholesome color 

of her comely face blanched to 

* 

a deadly white, and she gave 
a little, irrepressible cry, and 
stretched out her hands as if to 
keep him off, saying, ^' Go away ! 
for mercy's sake, go away!" 

** I 'm going fast enough," he 
said with an oath, and the oath 
made the recognition more sure, 
bringing back as it did the mem- 
ory of those long-past days of ill- 
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treatment and abuse. *^ You 
wouldn't be so spry, I reckon, if 
you'd tramped all the way from 
Portsmouth with a foot like this." 
And he stretched out one dusty 
boot, through the cracks and 
holes of which some dirty rags 
showed. 

And then he raised his furtive, 
blood-shot eyes to her face, and a 
slow spark of intelligence bright- 
ened in them till it shone out 
into amazed recognition, and he 
slapped his thigh with another 
oath, ^'Why, Sail, old girl, I'm 
jiggered if it ain't you. I'm in 

luck's way ! " 

•/ 

I think it was the fear in her 
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face that made him know her, as 
his oath had confirmed her recog- 
nition; for in old days it was the 
most famihar expression in his 
wife's face, and he might hardly 
have recognized the placid con- 
tent that generally reigned in 
Mrs. Price's countenance. 

He made a step towards her, 
but she shrank back with such 
undisguised horror that he sulkily 
resumed his place at the door. 

" Well, I ain't a-going to kill 
you, bless your heart. I didn't 
know you was here when I come 
along. I did n't know if you was 
alive or dead. There ain't no 
call to look so skeered,"'he went 

3 
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on, perhaps even that callous 
heart of his being touched by the 
look of abject terror in her eyes. 
'^ I ain't going to be down on you 
if you Ve done well for yourself 
and took another husband, as I 
reckon you have. It's a tidy 
sort of a place you 've agot here, 
and you looks as if the world had 
used you well. You 've put on 
a goodish bit of flesh since I 
knowed you, as were just a skinny 
slip of a gal then. Well, we all 
has our ups and downs, and it 's 
my downs just now, and a jolly 
bad down it is. But I 've had 
my good times too, and five year 
ago I 'd as tidy a little farm as 
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you 'd wish to see, and a wife — 
Yes," ill answer to a startled look 
in the woman's face, ^^ we can't 
throw stones at one another ; for 
if you Ve a husband here, I 'd as 
nice a little wife and couple of 
kids over there — " 

" Poor soul ! " 

" Well, I don't know as she 
were much to be pitied till I had 
to cut and run. Now look here, 
Sail, I ain't going to spoil sport. 
If you can help a chap as is 
down on his luck, there 's no call 
for your husband to know as 
there 's such a feller as Joe Norris 
above ground. If I can get out 
to America again, you shan't hear 
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no more of this chap. You lets 
lodgings don't you ? I see the 
card up as I come along, and I 
daresay as you've made a nice 
little pile one way and another. 
Now look here," he said, stepping 
back to the low wall that bounded 
the little bit of garden and seat- 
ing himself upon it, ^' if you '11 
just give me somat to eat and 
drink, and a bit of rag to do up 
this blessed foot of mine, I'll 
hook it right off to Rockstone, 
and there I '11 bide till you sends 
me the money to pay my way 
back to New York, and a trifle 
over to start me fair again. You 
can tell what tarradiddles you 
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like to your husband if you're 
bound to consult him about the 
ready. I '11 be your brother or 
uncle or anything you like as 
you Ve got to help, or if you like 
to do it all on the quiet, and send 
me the cash as you can get hold 
of it, it 's all the same to me, as 
long as I gets it somehows." 

I have left out all the oaths 
and various adjectives with which 
his speech was interlarded, as 
their introduction did not appar- 
ently add either to the sense or 
force of what he said. 

It seemed to Mrs. Price as if 
she had been standing for hours 
at the door with that most un- 
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welcome, familiar voice sounding 
in her ears, and the ragged, dusty 
figure shutting out all the sun- 
shine and fair prospect, but it 
could only have been really for a 
few minutes ; for the steamer 
which she had seen coming round 
the point, as she paused in her 
plate washing, was not half across 
the bay, and the bell had not 
finished tolling for old Sims, only 
now it seemed to be tolling as 
well for the death of all her peace 
and happiness, instead of adver- 
tising Price's virtues and ability. 

Her brain felt in a whirl, but 
she caught at the idea of his go- 
ing on to Rockstone, as a drown- 
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ing man catches at a straw; it 
was a respite anyhow, and she 
hurried off to get the food and 
drink he asked for, feehng that 
even getting out of sight was a 
relief. 

I am afraid she cut more than 
one thick slice off the lodger's 
beef; a thing she had never done 
in all her experience of lodging- 
letting before, but, when an earth- 
quake has occurred all boundary 
walls seem cast down, and so in 
a mental earthquake right and 
wrong get hopelessly confused, 
but Mrs. Joyce was quite right 
to be indignant when the joint 
appeared at dinner next day, and 
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I am not excusing the action. 
She tore up quite a good hand- 
kerchief of her own to bind up 
his foot, though there was an old 
shirt of Price's that would have 
provided rag for any other emer- 
gency, only she felt she could 
not use it for this. And she took 
a shilling Price had put on the 
shelf to pay the milkman, and 
gave it for the fare to Rockstone. 

** There 's a train," she sug- 
gested, ** at half after three, as 
you might just catch if you look 
sharp." 

'* There ain't no hurry as I'm 
aware on," he answered with his 
mouth full of beef and bread. 
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" I 'd quite as lief go by a later 
train." 

He was very leisurely over that 
meal. It was many a day since 
he had had so good a one, and 
also he saw the fever of impa- 
tience she was in, and felt a mali- 
cious pleasure in getting a rise 
out of her once more. He 
thought he was going to do an 
uncommonly generous action in 
clearing out of his wife's way. 
There was not many a man, he 
thought, who, coming home down 
on his luck as he was, and find- 
ing his wife well-to-do and com- 
fortable, would not just step in 
and hang up his hat, and make it 
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a bit nasty for the other man. 
But he was not that sort, and as 
he was going to clear off if she 
could make it worth his while, it 
was only fair he should have a 
bit of fun out of it, and watch 
out of the corner of his eye how 
she listened and flushed and 
started and twisted her fingers as 
he leisurely discussed the food 
and drained the glass she filled 
for him with such a shaking 
hand. 

* But he was no more anxious 
than she was that the husband 
she was so evidently expecting 
home every minute should catch 
him there sitting on the walk So 
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when he had cleared up the last 
crumb and drained the last drop 
from the jug of beer, and she had 
bathed and bound up his sore 
foot, he said, 

''Well, there, I'd best be jog- 
ging. If I don't hear in a day or 
two at the Jolly Tar at Rock- 
stone, I '11 step over and see 
about it." 

'' I '11 write," she said, '' or 
send, or maybe I '11 come myself. 
But for pity's sake go now, for 
he's coming." 

There was indeed a step com- 
ing up the hill, but it was only 
in her extreme agitation that she 
could have mistaken the daw- 
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dling, uneven walk of the baker's 
boy for Price's steady, important 
step ; but her evident fear pro- 
duced an effect on the man, who, 

without any further words, set off 
down the hill, while she sank 
back on the chair just inside the 
door, unable to feel anything but 
the intense relief that he was 
gone. 

She had to rouse herself in a 
minute to take in the bread, and 
then she sat down again to make 
up her mind what she should do. 
But that process of making up 
one's mind is generally a delu- 
sion, and means beating back- 
wards and forwards and coming 
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to no conclusion, and finally de- 
ciding on the spur of the moment ; 
and with her it just meant saying 
over and over again, sometimes 
aloud and sometimes to herself, 
''Oh, dear! oh, dear! whatever 
shall I do ? Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! " 

1 think if she came to any con- 
clusion at all in the helpless mud- 
dle of brain and heart, it was not 
to tell Price anything about it; 
and so, as often happens, she did 
exactly the opposite, and told him 
directly he came in. 

It was five o'clock when he 
came in, and naturally he wanted 
his tea, and was a little bit put 
out to find his wife still in her 
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coarse apron, and with turned-up 
sleeves, sitting in the back kit- 
chen, and the fire out and the 
kettle not even filled. But he 
was glad afterwards to remember 
that he did not speak sharply to 
her, as we are glad when death 
comes between us and any one we 
know, to recall that our last 
words were kindly, and oh! what 
innumerable little pricks of con- 
science we might save ourselves, 
if we bore more in mind that the 
thoughtless words we speak to 
one and another may be our last 
to them, if we spoke as "dying 
man to dying men." 

There had been times when 
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being kept waiting for his tea had 
provoked a very tart little re- 
mark from him, but now he only 
said, 

"Come, Mrs. P., what be 
dreaming of 1 " 

And then she told him. 

There was nothing picturesque 
in the scene. She sat on the chair 
behind the kitchen door, with the 
wet tea-cloth in her hand, on 
which she wiped her eyes from 
time to time, examining a bit of 
skin grazed on her elbow, as if 
that were the subject under dis- 
cussion, while he sat on the edge 
of the sink with his hat pushed 
back on the back of his head, his 
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hands in his pockets, and his lips 
screwed up as if he were whist- 
Hng. They did not rush into one 
another's arms, or throw them- 
selves into attitudes of despair, or 
even raise their voices above the 
ordinary pitch. To look at them 
they might have been talking of 
to-morrow's dinner or the paint 
on the door or anv indifferent 
matter. 

He did not say very much, but 
at last he got up and pulled his 
hat on his head. 

** I '11 just go down and have a 
bit of talk with the Vicar," he 
said. 

In his trouble and perturbation 
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of mind he turned for advice to 

the young Vicar, whose youth 

and inexperience he had always 

been down on, and whose opinion 

he had made light of as far as the 

respect due from clerk to parson 

would admit. 

She got up and stood watching 

him down the path, a very pitiful, 

forlorn figure, with her hair more 

untidy than usual, and her face 

swelled and stained with tears, 

and her chin sunk on the bib of 

her apron, a sad picture to carry 

in one's memory for ten years, 

for it was for that length of time 

they parted that afternoon, though 

neither of them guessed it. 

4 
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But that was not quite the last, 
for when he was just passing out 
of sight behind the laurels, she 
hurried after him on some small 
pretext, — I think it was to re- 
move a thread from his coat- 
sleeve, the coat she had brushed 
with such pride whenever any 
function at the church demanded 
his presence : and she followed 
him on to the gate in a humble, 
deprecating manner, suggestive of 
a dog who expects to be ordered 
back by his master. 

" There," he said, " don't take 
on, Sarah." 

They were a very undemon- 
strative couple, and I don't fancy 
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kisses were frequent between 
them ; but he kissed her now as 
they parted at the gate, and gave 
her a little kindly pat on the 
shoulder that sent her back to 
the house sobbing her very heart 
out. 

And when she got back she sat 
down in the very same chair and 
waited. She did not tidy herself 
up or get herself a cup of tea, but 
sat there just as she was. I think 
it was a very significant sign of 
the depth of her trouble that she 
did not get herself a cup of tea, 
which even in very great affliction 
is always resorted to ; but she 
seemed past that now. 
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By-and-by a little boy came to 
the door, and said he came from 
*^ Muster Price. And I was to tell 
yer, please 'm, as how he 'd sleep 
down to his mother's to-night, 
and would you send 'im his work- 
a-day clothes and his pipe ? " 

*^ Ain't he coming home ? " 

" No ; I was to tell ye as he 
was n't." 

It took a long time to get to- 
gether those few things that Price 
wanted. They had to be found 
with eyes blinded with tears, 

and folded with trembling hands. 
Hot, scalding tears dropped on 
that work-a-day waistcoat, and 
she sobbed over that old pipe 
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which had now and then been a 
slight bone of contention between 
them, as Price was a great smoker. 

The little boy had time to steal 
two or three of the best apples 
off the new tree that Price had 
grafted with his own hands, and 
that had hitherto been kept sa- 
cred from all marauders; but at 
last the parcel was ready, tied up 
in a blue spotted handkerchief, 
and the boy carried it off. 

" Here we are, Mrs. Price. We 
have had a delightful day, and we 
shall be glad of some supper." 

The party returned from their 
expedition an hour later, and 
Mrs. Joyce called the informa- 
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tion pleasantly through the open 
kitchen door, intending to convey 
an intimation that they would 
like supper at once, and receiving 
no answer went in and found — 1 
am sorry to say — the poor soul 
with her head on the kitchen 
table, and a jug and a glass that 
had held beer by her side. 

It was no wonder that Mrs. 
Joyce was indignant, and that 
she called the children away and 
gave them biscuits and milk for 
their supper and made an im- 
promptu meal for herself and her 
husband from such stores as they 
kept in the sitting-room cupboard. 
It was very disgusting, and all the 
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things she said in her righteous 
indignation of the poor stupefied 
woman were fully merited. 

"If we had not been going to 
leave on Friday, John, and if it 
would not be so very inconvenient 
to go home before the day we 
fixed, I should certainly have left 
to-morrow morning." 

And John, who was a mild 
young clergyman, entirely agreed. 

'^ 1 shall speak to her very 
plainly to-raorrow morning, as 
she is quite unfit to listen to any- 
thing to-night/' 

To which John replied : "Do, 
my dear, it is really quite your 
duty/' 
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And next morning he took the 
children off after breakfast down 
to the beach, rather glad to be 
out of the way when the word in 
season was being spoken. 

She joined them on the beach 
half an hour afterwards, a little 
flushed, but pleased with her at- 
tempt to boldly rebuke vice, and 
anxious to repeat what she had 
said to her admiring husband. 

" I told her, John, how shocked 
and disgusted I was at the state 
she was in last night, and how 
specially degrading it - was to a 
woman of her age." 

'' What did she say ? " 

" Oh, she did not say much. 
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I think she was still rather stupid, 
and I fancy she had a headache 
from the after effects. But she 
was quite respectful, and listened 
to all I had to say. I do believe, 
John, there may be some good in 
that woman yet ; and perhaps my 
speaking so plainly to her may 
be the means of bringing her to 
better things. I implored her to 
give up the dreadful habit, and 
turn over a new leaf And while 
I was about it, John, I spoke 
about the disgraceful way your 
boots were cleaned this morning, 
not fit to put on, and she said she 
would see they were all right 
to-morrow. And do you know, 
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John, as I came down the hill I 
met Mr. Browning going up, and 
as he said he was going to see 
Mrs. Price I thought it as well to 
drop a hint as to the state we 
found her in last night, and, in 
stead of being shocked and dis- 
gusted, he said, * Poor soul, she 
is in great trouble ; ' quite as if 
he were making excuses for her. 
I don't think that young man 
has a proper sense of the sin of 
drunkenness." 

Mr. Browning certainly did not 
read Mrs. Price a lecture on the 
subject, and he stopped so long 
talking to her that the dinner was 
not ready when the Joyce family 
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came in, which, added to the 
diminished state of the beef, irre- 
trievably took away all the slight 
hope Mrs. Joyce might still have 
cherished for Mrs. Price's future. 

Mr. Browning told her the re- 
sult of a lengthy debate he had 
ho-d with Price the night before, 
and that was that he, Mr. Brown- 
ing, should go over to Rockstone 
and see Norris, if Mrs. Price ap- 
proved, and give him the money 
to take him back to America, 
taking every precaution that the 
money should be spent in that 
way. 

" Price tells me," Mr. Browning 
said, *' that he and you have saved 
some monev." 
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^* It ain't mine," she sobbed ; 
" it 's every penny his." 

^* He says he's sure it's not 
your wish or for your happiness 
to go with Norris, and we neither 
of us think it 's your duty ; and 
he says, if you agree, some of the 
money in the bank can go to pay 
his passage out, and I am to tell 
him that as long as he keeps out 
of England he shall have a small 
sum sent quarterly." 

" But it ain't fair," she said, 
^^that all the money he's saved 
up this ever-so-long should go 
that way. We was going to take 
a house on the terrace, and it 
were only a day or two ago as he 
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was reckoning it up and thinking 
as he 'd got enough." 

** Yes, I know ; but, of course, 
that 's set aside now." 

" And if Norris goes clean 
away," she went on pleadingly, 
her eyes fixed on his face with an 
eager, entreating look that he 
found it very hard to meet, "if 
he goes clean away and no one 
knows. Price '11 just come home 
again, and it will be all the same, 
only we'll have to work a bit 
harder. I know I '11 work as long 
as I can stand just to make up for 
all his savings going this way." 

It was very difficult, with those 
eager eyes fixed on him, to shake 
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his head and say, ** No, I 'm afraid 
it can't be quite the same. It's 
terribly hard, God knows, on you 
both, and He will help you to act 
rightly ; but you see Price is not 
your husband, and he cannot be 
so while Norris lives." 

*^ And he won't never come 
home no more ? " she broke out, 
with a storm of sobs and cries, 
rocking herself backwards and 
forwards in piteous despair; and 
I do not think Mr. Browning's 
eyes were dry, nor his voice 
steady as he tried to comfort 
her. 

** No, I 'd best turn out. I can 
go to service again ; or, anyways. 
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to the workhouse. This is his 
house, and most of the things is 
his, and if I ain't his wife I Ve no 
right to be here." 

It was not easy to pacify her or 
get her to listen to Price's plan for 
the future, which was that she 
should remain at Sea-view, and 
manage the house, while he lived 
down in the town with his mother. 
He had his small salary as clerk 
and sexton, and could easily get 
other occupation in keeping the 
books for some of the trades- 
people, and such like. 

And so it was settled ; and as 
Mr. Browning took his leave, and 
held her poor, trembling hand in 
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his, and looked into her swollen 
and tear-stained face, he said, 
*^ Price is a good, noble-hearted 
fellow, and I respect and honor 
him. He has the greatest confi- 
dence in you, Mrs. Price, and I 
am sure, God helping you, you 
will show yourself worthy of his 
trust." ' 

" 1 11 try," she said, under her 
breath, and the next minute she 
had twisted up her hair out of her 
eyes, and straightened the bib of 
her apron, and was doing mighty 
things with a broom before Mr. 
Browning was out of sight, and 
he left her with a hopeful feeling 
in his heart. 
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And for ten years those two 
never met face to face. Up at 
the top of the hill at Sea-view 
lived Mrs. Price, as she was still 
called, though the story was soon 
known through the length and 
breadth of Helston. She let the 
lodgings, and worked hard, early 
and late, overcoming her natural 
easy-going nature, and scraping 
and saving every half-penny, liv- 
ing poorly herself, going shabby, 
doing whatever came to hand, 
cleaning boots, carrying water, 
digging in the garden, chopping 
wood, only anxious to have a 
good sum to send down at the 
week's end to the little house in 

5 
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the town where Price lived with 
his old mother, who was past 
eighty, but still brisk and active, 
and keeping her house as neat as 
a new pin. 

It was not so bad in the sum- 
mer-time, when the lodgings were 
let, and Mrs. Price had plenty to 
do, but the long winters were very 
trying when she had the house to 
herself, with the wind sobbing and 
sighing all round, and the snow 
lying on the roofs of the town 
below and on the rough quarry 
road, when the short daylight was 
over by four, and the long, long, 
lonely evenings set in, with no 
one to come in with news from 
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the outer world, for whom it was 
worth while to have the hearth 
swept up, and tea ready, and who 
would read out a bit of the paper 
while she sat at work. She was 
no great scholar herself, and read- 
ing was too much of a business 
to be much pleasure, and needle- 
work was not a strong point of 
hers either, though she went on 
desperately, making shirts and 
knitting socks, till Price was pro- 
vided for many a year to come. 

She had a little girl, a grand- 
child of Price's, to keep her com- 
pany sometimes, but there were 
still the evenings, when the child 
was in bed, when the loneliness 
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of the little kitchen seemed almost 
more than she could endure, and 
she was sorely tempted to have 
recourse to the little cask of beer 
in the back kitchen. 

But she always resisted the 
temptation, not, I think, from any 
memory of Mrs. Joyce's exhorta- 
tions, but from those last words 
of Mr. Browning's that first day 
of her trouble, " He has the great- 
est confidence in you, Mrs. Price, 
and I am sure, God helping you, 
that you will show yourself worthy 
of his trust." 

She had sent down most of his 
belongings to his mother's house, 
but there were a few old things 
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she cherished, and now and then, 
on dreary wmter evenings, when 
she had to think very hard of his 
confidence in her, and the duty of 
being worthy of it, to keep her 
from the cask in the comer, she 
would set out these old posses- 
sions as if she were expecting him 
in, — set the old slippers to warm, 
and the pipe on the comer of the 
mantel-shelf, and put the big cup 
he liked for his tea, and the news- 
paper handy to the armchair. 

Mr. Browning came up to see 
her as often as he could, but he 
was married the following year, 
and, of course, he had many other 
duties to attend to, and, after that 
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first day, she was very reserved, 
and sometimes he came away feel- 
ing that his visits were more of a 
trouble than a comfort to her. He 
persuaded her to come down to 
church again after a bit, for at 
first she felt ashamed to meet any 
of the neighbors, and would not 
go down into the town at all; 
but from Mr. Browning's persua- 
sions she ventured down one 
Sunday evening in the winter, 
when there were no lodgers to 
attend to, and crept into a back 
seat, where Price would not no- 
tice her in her dark corner ; and 
after that she managed most 
Sundays to go, and if it was partly 
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— and, I am afraid, it was a large 
part — to see a face and hear a 
voice, and not purely for the wor- 
ship of God, I hope she found 
forgiveness from Him who piti- 
fully beholds the sorrows of our 
hearts. 

It was Mr. Browning who told 
her how Price turned out every 
evening before he had his supper 
to a part of the road from whence 
he could see the windows of Sea- 
view, and if he saw the light 
shining out, then he went back 
content, but if not, he came out 
again to look, even in the snow 
and rain and cold and fog. 

After that she always set the 
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lamp in the window as soon as 
ever it grew dark, and it made 
her feel less lonely when she 
thought he was looking for it ; 
and one winter, when he was laid 
up with a chill and rheumatism, 
she kept the lamp burning all 
night, and sat up beside it far 
into the night, feeling as if she 
were watching by his bedside. 

It was a very hard time with 
her just then, and I don't know 
how she would have got through 
it if Mr. Browning had not come 
up most days with the latest 
news of the old man, and com- 
forting words for her, counteract- 
ing the effect of the well-meant 
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but gloomy assurances of the 
neighbors that " he were n't never 
Uke to get up no more," or that 
^^ she seed death in his face this 
week or more, and 't was borne 
in on her powerful like as his 
days was numbered." 

And these interviews with Mr. 
Browning always ended with, 
^' And if he 's took worse you '11 
be sure to send?" 

*^ You may trust me, Mrs. Price, 
I '11 let you know directly." 

^^ For vou know I 'd like to be 

•/ 

with him if—" 

^^Of course you would, and 
you shall." 

But Price got better, and those 
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anxious eyes from the dark corner 
under the gallery saw him again 
in his old place in church, older 
looking and whiter, and perhaps 
not quite as upright, but just as 
important and consequential as 
ever. 

And then a fresh terror came 
into the poor thing's life to tor- 
ment and trouble her. There 
was a certain buxom, young 
widow who lived next door to old 
Mrs. Price, and had shown herself 
helpful and neighborly during his 
illness ; and as she was employed 
to sweep out the church and dust 
and keep it clean, she was thrown 
a good deal in with the clerk, and 
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by-and-by it began to be set about 
in the place that old Price was 
thinking of making Polly Barnes 
his wife, *^ seeing as there ain't no 
marriage between him and her up 
to Sea-view," and it was not long 
before the story crept up the hill 
and found its way to Mrs- Price's 
ears. 

The old woman who first told 
her of it was quite disappointed 
at the quiet way she took it, hav- 
ing anticipated quite an excite- 
ment in the flare up she expected 
from Mrs, Price. 

^* She 's a terrible handy sort of 
body is Polly Barnes, and I don't 
see how you or any of us can 
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blame him, getting an old man 
too, and wanting some one to 
see after him better than his old 
mother as must be ninety-two if 
she 's a day. Polly 's a smartish- 
looking piece, too, and they say he 
give her that bonnet with the red 
roses, as she wears; but I think 
that 's only folks' talk, as he never 
was one as liked smart dressing. 
I s'pose now your girl's married 
with a home of her own, you '11 
be going to live with her, for it 
ain't to be supposed that Price 
won't be wanting the house when 
he 's got a wife to put in it." 

I don't suppose old Nancy Burt 
meant to be cruel and torture the 
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poor creature who sat opposite 
her at the little tea-table, but I 
am afraid some of us feel a certain 
amount of pleasure in inflicting 
pain, and I am therefore glad 
that Mrs. Price had enough self- 
command to receive all she 
said quietly, so that the old 
woman went mumbling away dis- 
appointed, and did not guess the 
storm of jealous misery she left 
behind at Sea-view, or how the 
poor, lonely creature up there 
by herself built up that utterly 
groundless story into solid fact, 
adding every stray word or hint 
to complete the structure, and 
believing in it and fretting over 
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it long after old Nancy had for- 
gotten all about it. 

If she had only gone down 
into Helston more, or mixed more 
with her neighbors, or asked a 
few questions, she might speedily 
have been relieved ; but the sub- 
ject was too close to her heart to 
be mentioned to any one, and no 
one volunteered the information 
she was afraid to ask. 

And so nearly ten years passed 
by when, one Saturday in May, 
the boy from the Vicarage brought 
up a letter for Mrs. Price. 

She was getting the apartments 
ready for some lodgers who were 
coming in on Monday. The wear 
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and tear of ten years had made 
the furniture and carpets, paint 
and paper, at Sea- view much more 
shabby than they had been when 
Price looked last on his posses- 
sions ; and Mrs. Price had gone 
on mending curtains, and darning 
carpets, and putting a touch of 
paint here and a bit of fresh paper 
there, avoiding as much as pos- 
sible any outlay, and she was in 
the middle of an elaborate dam in 
the sitting-room carpet when the 
letter came. 

But that dam was never fin- 
ished, for, when she had opened 
and read the letter, she sat for a 
good half- hour with it in her 
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hand, looking out through the 
open window at the sunny sea, 
over which a fleet of brown-sailed 
fishing-boats were putting out. 

Mr. Browning's envelope en- 
closed a letter from the solicitor 
in New York through whom the 
quarterly sum was paid to Joe 
Norris, informing Mr. Browning 
of Norris's death three weeks 
before. He had lived a quiet, 
respectable life, and, to those who 
were with him at the last, he had 
expressed sorrow for his poor, 
wasted life, and deep regret for the 
trouble it had brought on others. 

As Mrs. Price sat that morning 
with the carpet over her knees, 
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and her eyes following the sails 
of the fishing-boats over the sunny 
sea, she forgot all the injury he 
had done her, and went back to 
those early days when Joe Norris 
was a good-looking lad, and she 
a happy, ptoud girl to have won 
his love ; and a tear rolled down 
on her work, a tear of mourning 
for the husband of her youth, 
before she opened her heart to 
the full sunshine of relief that the 
news had brought her. 

And what do you think was 
the first thing she did when she 
got up from her low seat and laid 
back the carpet in its place with 
the darn yet unfinished? She 
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went and looked at herself in the 
little looking-glass over the man- 
telpiece, and pushed back her hair 
and settled her collar, and looked 
at herself critically, with her head 
on one side, with all the air and 
interest of a girl of eighteen ; and, 
finally, she went up and put on her 
Sunday dress, though there was a 
lot of work to be done if the 
rooms were to be ready for the 
family on Monday, and she took a 
peep into the larder at the dimin- 
utive bit of mutton she had got 
for her Sunday's dinner, to con- 
sider if by any chance it might 
be enough for two. 

She could not settle to do any- 
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thing all the afternoon, and the 
least sound made her start and 
flush, though even after ten years 
she would have known his foot- 
step among a thousand. 

** He '11 be coming up to tea," 
she told herself, and she swept up 
the hearth a dozen times just as 
he liked to see it, and had the 
kettle boihng and two cups set 
out on the tray, one of them, the 
large one, he preferred, and which 
no one had been allowed to use 
since, even when cups ran short 
for the lodgers. 

But when he did not come, it 
occurred to her that perhaps he 
did not know the news, that Mr. 
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Browning might have left it to 
her to communicate it to him, and 
that she had been waiting and 
expectmg all the afternoon in 
vain, just because he was un- 
aware of what had happened. 
She began writing to him but 
was so nervous and flurried, and, 
even at the best of times, was 
such a bad scholar, that she gave 
up the attempt after a few blotted, 
indistinct words, and merely put 
the American letter in an envel- 
ope and directed it to Mr. Price, 
and got a little boy from the next 
cottage to take it down. 

'' And you '11 hurry, Willie, 
won't you now? and not play 
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about on the road ? and you 'U 
give it straight to Mr, Price, 
there 's a good boy, and not to 
nobody else ? and I '11 make you 
a jam-tart, a real good 'un, all to 
yourself, see if T don't." 

But Willie came back to claim 
the jam-tart ; and the evening 
wore on, and yet Price did not 
come, and all sorts of doubts and 
fears came with the gathering 
darkness to the poor woman's 
heart. After all he did not care, 
it would make no difference to 
him; the story of Polly Barnes 
might be true, it had died away 
when the letter came in the morn- 
ing, but now it revived with ten- 
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fold life and so possessed her that 
she even hesitated to set the little 
lamp in the window. ^^ He don't 
care ! He won't notice if it 's 
there or no ! He 's took up with 
other things ! " 

But she lit it all the same. 

She did not sleep much that 
night, and next morning, when 
the eight o'clock bell rang, she 
turned her face to the wall and 
felt as if it were not worth while 
to get up, and she only wished 
she could just die then and there 
and have done with it. He might 
have been out the night before 
and come in too late to come up 
to her, but this morning anyhow 
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he might have come, if only for a 
moment before service time. 

It was plain enough now ; he 
had grown tired of waiting and 
no longer cared for the old wife 
or for the freedom that had come 
at last. She dressed anyhow and 
crept downstairs, kicking out of 
the way the slippers she had set 
out for him by the hearth, and 
pushing aside the big breakfast- 
cup so roughly that it fell over 
and was chipped. 

" I ^m not going to church," 
she said, when the bells began at 
half-past ten, and then all of a 
sudden she cauglit up her shabby, 
old, week-day bonnet and tied it 
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on with trembling hands, and 
huddled a shawl round her shoul- 
ders. 

^' Perhaps he 's ill," she thought ; 
" he coughed a good bit last Sun- 
day." 

She was a minute or two late, 
and the service had just begun as 
she quietly made her way to the 
corner, under the gallery where 
she had so often sat unnoticed. 
No, he was not ill. He was there 
in his desk hard by the Vicar, 
and there, close at hand, in one 
of the front seats, was Polly 
Barnes in that smart bonnet with 
roses in it which, report said, he 
had given her, and the poor 
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woman fancied there was a tri- 
umphant toss and flutter about 
those pink flowers which came in 
between her and Price's face. 

She seemed to be stiflmg, the 
church was hot and oppressive, 
the Vicar's voice buzzed in her 
ears, and once she half rose to go 
out, but dropped back into her 
seat, and stood and knelt and sat 
mechanically as her neighbors 
did. 

But presently she heard the 
Vicar's voice clear and distinct, 
and there seemed a breathless 
silence in the church as he spoke, 
and several heads were turned in 
her direction, but she only saw 
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one gray head against the crim- 
son hangings of the reading desk. 

" I publish the banns of mar- 
riage between Jonathan Price, 
widower, and Sarah Norris, wi- 
dow, both of this parish. If any 
of you know cause or just im- 
pediment why these two persons 
should not be joined together in 
holy matrimony, ye are to declare 
it." 

And then, unintentionally, his 
heart being very full of the story 
and the trouble that was past, 
Mr. Browning added, 

*^This is the fourth time of 
asking." 

THE END. 
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